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companions. He holds out the sides of his jacket, to display the 
lining to a tall girl, who stoops over him in admiring contempla- 
tion. At the other side of the picture the mother, beautiful be- 
neath her mantilla, descends the outer staircase, leading by the 
hand her little daughter, who, with true Andalusian coquetry, is 
gracefully handling her tiny fan. The other work by M. Worms, 
' The Return from the Market,' shows a stout peasant-girl in the 
act of descending from the back of a recalcitrant donkey, while a 
sturdy youth tugs at the bridle, and strives in vain to keep the 
long-eared steed in order. 

The rapidly developing talent of M. Benjamin Constant is well 
represented by the large and important work called ' The Sale of a 
Caftan.' Before a glaring, whitewashed wall sits a group of Ori- 
ental personages, depicted with all the glowing fervor of his vigo- 
rous pencil. One, an aged merchant, is examining critically a rich 
caftan in emerald-green velvet, embroidered with gold, which a 
tall Arab offers for his inspection. Two crouching negroes watch 
the bargain. One of these is singularly striking and characteristic 
looking in his long brown mantle and pointed hood, while the 
other has the monkey-like air and pose so often to be noticed in 
such personages in the pictures of Fortuny. The whole canvas is 
aglow with the vivid lustre of the Eastern sun, and the accesso- 
ries, and notably a splendid saddle covered with red velvet and 
gold lace, which stands in one corner, are very carefully painted. 
M. Constant has also contributed another picture, called ' The Sul- 
tanas,' but though of large size it is little more than a sketch, and 
shows an unpleasant predominance of yellow in the colouring. 

Gustave Dor6 has sent to this exhibition two large-sized pic- 
tures, one representing a group of flower-sellers in London, while 
the other is one of his well-known Scottish landscapes. But his 
genius has found a far more characteristic and notable manifesta- 
tion than in either of these paintings. In the centre of the room 
stands a model in plaster of a clock, in which his original and 
creative talent has found full scope. It represents Time assailed 
by Love. On a globe upheld by clouds, and surrounded by a gar- 
land of frolic Cupids, stands Time, vainly trying to sweep away 



with his scythe his merry foes, who swarm up the sides of the 
globe to attack him, and who encircle it— the lovely winged crea- 
tures—with a charming wreath. Nothing can be imagined more 
full of life and animation and gaiety than are these dimpled baby 
forms, with their butterfly wings, the very incarnation of dainty 
and sportive mirth. The side of the globe forms the clock-face, 
and the whole design, though less elaborate and important, is as 
full of graceful originality and creative force as was his far-famed 
vase, that foremost gem of the sculptures of the Universal Exhi- 
bition. 

Very finely painted is ' The Departure of the Batallion,' by De 
Neuville, who holds well his place as the second among the battle- 
painters of France, Detaille being the first. It represents the de- 
parture of a French regiment from an Alsatian village. Down 
the steep, narrow street come the troops, while one adventurous 
fellow in the foreground pauses to snatch a kiss from the willingly 
tendered cheek of a pretty peasant-girl. An old man stands in a 
doorway at one side, and looks sadly upon the soldiers. Berne- 
Bellecour also exhibits a bright little scene of soldier-life— two 
troopers engaged in practising the trumpet in the shadows of a 
lonely wood. The execution of this little picture is exceedingly 
delicate, and it is very charming in colour. 

Then we have Fichel's 'Belle Epiciere,' a picture evidently sug- 
gested by Vibert's * New Clerk,' somewhat grey in colour, but well 
painted, if rather lifeless ; and also a very dashing little full-length 
portrait, by the same artist, of a lady in a showy Directoire fancy 
costume, its dark and glowing hues relieved against a pale-yellow 
background. Jules Lefebvre's ' Head of an Italian Girl ' is hardly 
worthy of his talent. Much better is his portrait-sketch of a lady 
in walking-dress, with her head and throat enveloped in a long veil 
of blue gauze. M. Cot's ' Head of a Lady " is full of individu- 
ality and refinement. M. Carolus-Duran's ' Portrait of the Baron 

de X ' is very fine, though inferior to the ' M. de Lesseps ' of 

Bonnat. The aristocratic, well-poised head, with its delicately- 
cut features and profuse silver locks, is most admirably rendered. 

Lucy h. Hooper. 



MODERN SPANISH ARTISTS AND THEIR PICTURES. 




UCKLE announced that people are the result of 
their circumstances, and Taine thinks he has 
discovered that Titian's art came from his local 
environment. It was not the soul and the eye 
of Titian that saw the beauty which surrounded 
him, but the sunshine, the dresses, and the local 
scenery of Venice made him the great artist that 
he was. It would seem that history, on the other hand, tells us 
that genius is accidental, and its origin beyond our ken. If here 
and thgre groups of great literary men or painters appear, their 
brilliant minds have come up out of the invisible world in a way 
unknown to mortal man. 

u Trailing clouds of splendour do they come 
From God who is their home." 

And if these reflections are true in history generally, they are 
certainly true in the history of Spanish Art. 

As Paris has its modern gallery of the Luxembourg, the Gov- 
ernment of Madrid has set apart a number of halls in the great 
Museo del Prado, and in them it places from time to time such 
pictures as it buys from living artists. Several hundred modern 
works now occupy these halls, and the Museo is about adding ano J 
ther collection to those already exhibited to the public. 

In walking through these galleries, a stranger is immediately 
impressed with the great change which has come over Spanish Art 
in the last fifteen years. Previous to that time, ever since the 
days of Murillo and Velasquez, the pictures in the Museo, with 
the exception of those by Goya, are weak and artificial in colour 
and composition, and are no more fit to be compared with the 
works of the present generation of painters than a boy's produc- 



tions to those of a grown-up man. Deathbed scenes very large 
in size and terribly monotonous in colour, heroic historical paint- 
ings in which the figures resemble wooden images, so utterly de- 
void are they of life or modelling, besides hard and badly coloured 
architectural scenes, compose the majority of the works which come 
as successors to the brilliant, the vivacious, and splendidly co- 
loured scenes of Goya ; who, if he was grotesque at times and 
painted coarsely enough for scene panels, was yet par excellence 
an artist in every fibre of his nature, and above all he was a 
Spanish artist. On Goya the mantle of Murillo and Velasquez 
had certainly fallen, and nobody who likes Spain and has watched 
the habits and ways of the Spanish people, especially of the lower 
classes, can fail to enjoy his pictures of market-people, mules, 
and donkeys, girls and their sweethearts ; scenes at the doors of vil- 
lage inns, where people in queer costumes, gay and high-coloured, 
dance, caper, pull along their donkeys by the tail, and in a splen- 
did Spanish atmosphere exhibit the exuberance of Spanish ani- 
mal spirits in every form of Spanish life. The Teniers of Spain, 
Goya had yet greatly more enjoyment of colour than that artist, 
though he did not draw well ; and it is evident that the Spani- 
ards recognise him as their great national painter, for, notwith- 
standing that his pigments were often laid on with a broom, and 
that he covered immense canvases in a day, three or four halls 
have been set apart for the exhibition of his works in the Mu- 
seo, and " Sala de Goya" is printed in large gold letters at the 
door which leads to them. 

From the time of Goya's death in 1828, till i860, judging from 
the pictures in the Museo, Art languished in Spain and was as ar- 
tificial and academic as it was, for that matter, in most other coun- 
tries. But about that time a new set of ideas of painting took 
possession of the Spanish artists, and, though it was no longer 
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Spanish life they particularly cared for, they had a life of some 
kind. 

In the Museo even at that early period or soon afterwards, one 
finds pictures by Escosura, but, very different from his pictures of 
to-day, they show him to be a student of Watteau. One painting 
of his of lords and ladies in a garden, with pale trees in it and 
fountains playing, might have been taken at Versailles as a por- 
trait in the times of Louis XIV. Escosura studied in Paris with 
GerSme, and, afterwards changing from his Watteau-like freedom 
of treatment, his figures, and more especially his horses, might 
almost be taken for those of Meissonier, so fine and so small are 
the touches of paint, and every hair of the horses' manes is mi- 
croscopically rendered, as are all the features of the men's faces 
also ; showing how a change of motive, or a new fancy or impres- 
sion in the mind of a painter, may revolutionise his work ; and 
this change in Escosura shows, too, how difficult it is to deter- 
mine what the bent of one's talent may really be. 

The colours of the pictures of to-day are evidently influenced 
by Goya, their startling and bizarre contrasts in many of them 
being evidently the result of a national bent, which cropped out 
in him, and also in some of the modern painters who were not 
sensitive to the subtle colours of Fortuny and his school. Some 
paintings recently have been designated as " nocturnes " and 
" symphonies " of colour, but in comparison to the Spanish school 
they are leaden and monotonous. 

The light and shade of the Munich pictures were violent until 
the idea of the " values," so much dwelt upon in France, had 
mellowed their extreme whites and darks. The Spanish painters 
have little desire apparently for staring black and white, but every 
class and combination of tints has been agreeable to them from 
Goya till the present time, when Fortuny's blurs, blots, and intri- 
cacies of tone, might well be characterised as " symphonies " or 
" fugues " of colour, so well did he love it for its own sake apart 
from the forms it had to express. 

Before i860, when drawing and composition were so dead and 
so artificial, the colour of the pictures was equally as bad, and 
the heavy, monotonous lights and shadows were as disagreeable 
to the eye as were the rigid legs and arms of the people who com- 
posed the pictures. 

Among the modern painters of Spain whose names are little 
known to us, but whose works are worthy of praise, is Andrade, 
whose Italian pines and Italian landscapes show him a student 
away from his native land ; while the marshes and grey sky and 
sedgy water out of which weeds are growing, are much like Maris 
in colour and also in the brilliancy of his touch, and indicate that 
his mind has been affected by the Dutch landscapists. An Italian 
night-scene, by Amerige, has the deep, rich colour of what is usu- 
ally designated as the Spanish-Roman school ; and, in truth, one 
finds very many of the modern paintings signed " Rome." 

We do not know precisely the history of the influence of Ori- 
ental goods — rugs, the goods of the bazaars of Morocco, Cairo, 
Algiers, and Constantinople — upon European pictures. We know 
the artists have painted a great deal in those countries, but certainly, 
till within the past twenty years, few pictures are seen of Ori- 
ental subjects. Since that time not only have Eastern rugs, India 
shawls, and the charming bric-a-brac of the East found numerous 
votaries among the painters, but such of them as do not imitate 
these lovely tinted objects have introduced their mellow and har- 
monious tones into their pictures. 

In the modern Spanish gallery appears a delicious interior of 
a studio by Sainz, filled with the loveliest sorts of furniture. 
Softer and more like the tints of autumn than Fortuny's rugs or 
old silks, the walls are hung with bits of Eastern brocades, while 
a light graded with the most delicate feeling plays upon some red 
lustre wave of old Moorish plaques which hang upon the walls. 

But the type of Spanish faces is precisely to-day what it was in 
the time of Murillo and Velasquez, and at every street corner you 
come upon a bit of genre life which might perfectly make a cor- 
ner in one of the old paintings — the same sharp, black eyes, the 
same yellow, colourless skin, the same pointed nose and chin and 
straight black hair. The people are dressed in the same way, and 
are doing the same things. Boys, in parti-coloured clothes with 
their shirts open at the bosom, sit beside their long, loosely-woven 
straw baskets filled with lemons or apricots, cooling themselves in 
the shade ; or, with the rude bark sandals pulled off their feet, they 



play with their toes or pick out the gravel from the dusty soles of 
their feet. Now and then some modern artist, either borrowing 
the thought from Murillo or Velasquez, or probably himself feeling 
the picturesqueness of such subjects, depicts them with spirit and 
fidelity ; and in a picture by Tusquets of an old, grey-haired beg- 
gar, with his wrinkles, his cringing attitude, and his rags, we feel 
the influence of Velasquez upon the artist, while the exceedingly 
delicate modelling of the hands and the face tells of the same 
spirit which makes Fortuny's figures so delightful. 

In a painting by Pizarro of a Moorish gateway — but whether 
painted in one of the old Spanish cities or in Africa we do not 
know— a very knowing handling of the paint appears, and a good 
feeling of the values of light and shade. We said before that 
Escosura had a picture here almost exactly like a Watteau ; and 
one is amused, in thinking of Zamacoi's and his later style, to 
come upon a picture of his that is like the most minute and de- 
tailed Dutch painting. Each ruffle and button, every lock of hair, 
and the strings and tags about the dresses, are rendered with 
microscopic fidelity. 

Fortunately for Americans, and especially the people of New 
York, most of the best of the very recent painters are known to 
them ; and, though it seems to us that we care for Art as tours de 
force of paint in colour or light and shade, but not for it very much 
as stories told on canvas, yet very fine specimens of modern Art 
undoubtedly come to America. Every frequenter of Avery's or 
Goupil's gallery knows Zamacoi's's pictures, and at the Paris Ex- 
position, where were some very fine specimens of his work, it was 
by no means better than we see at home. A cabinet-sized paint- 
ing of some chess-players, at the Exposition, was full of splendid 
colour, as well as of great detail. Like so many of the best Spa- 
nish artists, a love of tints is strongly developed in him. We do 
not see this in his little, Dutch-like early picture in the Museo. 
But in ' The Chess-Players,' one of whom is the king's jester, in a 
scarlet cap and dress, and his adversary, a grotesque dwarf curled 
up on the table beside the chess-board, the scarlet tints are what 
we have so often seen before in his paintings of cardinals and 
priests, in New York galleries ; while a bright-yellow satin doublet 
on the dwarf, with the jewels and white ruffles, renders this picture 
a splendid set of tints. Another picture of the same sort is a 
dwarf on the staircase of the palace. It is called ' The King's 
Favourite,' and combines Zamacoi's's two great characteristics of 
fine colours and grotesque expression. 

Most amateurs are familiar with the pictures as well as the names 
of Madrazo, father and son. The father is the director of the 
School of Fine Arts in Madrid, and it is he who has prepared 
an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Museo del Prado. His 
pictures are less known in America than those of his son Raimun- 
do, and it is chiefly as an elegant portrait-painter that he is ad- 
mired at home. Here pictures of signoras and marquises may be 
found, not very crisp in touch, nor strongly characterised in draw- 
ing, but they are richly-dressed people, graceful and refined, and 
somewhat like the pictures which Huntington or Baker might have 
produced with Spanish models. 

Raimundo Madrazo, though a pupil of his father, is little like 
him in his best style, and not nearly so good as the elder one in 
his coarser and more showy work. Living in Paris at the present 
time, a picture of his belonging to Mr. Stewart, of Philadelphia, 
who is himself a great patron of Art, and lives abroad most of the 
time, is called ' Pierrette.' This is at once very showy and very 
coarsely painted. Neither of the Madrazos has been impressed 
with the ideas which make Fortuny so delightful ; and the younger 
Madrazo in ' Pierrette ' has depicted a girl in pink costume, as large 
as life, and with the manners of a vivandiere. The picture is 
striking and vivacious, but would be more acceptable as a portion 
of a stage decoration at the theatre than for an ornament to a 
private mansion. 

• Martin Rico is one of the most brilliant of the modern Spanish 
painters, and he especially excels in strong effects of light and 
shade. Born in Madrid, he was a pupil of the elder Madrazo, but 
he studied in Italy, and now lives in Paris. His works are usually 
small, and are often full of Spanish life. One of the most charming 
of his pictures is a scene among the Spanish hills, and amid the 
bright lights and shadows of the brilliant clouds the spectator 
looks down on the towers and the roofs of an old Spanish city. 
Here, near at hand, two donkeys, in their bright harnesses, are 
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quietly waiting to be relieved of their heavy panniers, while a group 
of Spanish ladies and gentlemen are picnicking near by. 

A traveller in Spain must always be impressed by the extreme 
brightness of the sunlight and the contrasting darkness of the 
shadow. Once, in the middle of the day, the writer of this article 
noticed a large black dog crossing the square opposite the house 
in which she was living in Madrid, and so powerful was the day- 
light that, black as were the paws and legs and body of the clog, 
the shadow he cast upon the white and sunny pavement was so 
black that it was impossible to distinguish where his legs began or 
the shadow ended. This peculiarity, so much more marked than 
in France or Italy, with their comparatively moist climates, has 
apparently attracted very strongly the attention of some of the 
Spanish artists, who have observed not only the contrast of the 
light and shade, but the sharpness of their outlines even when 
they define the smallest forms. 

One of the most lovely pictures by Rico shows the side of a 
white-stuccoed house, bright in the Spanish sunshine. A low 
door, studded thickly with the big-headed nails one so constantly 
sees in Spanish dwellings, has a small opening, whose blackness 
serves to make the glare of the sunlight more vivid by its contrast. 
Very Spanish are the donkeys, with their panniers and bright 
head-gear, and still more so is a balconied window, through whose 
fine irongrille flowering vines are threading in and out, and hanging 
down over the white surface of the house, making with their deli- 
cately-formed but dark shadows most vivid points of colour, while 
the shade thrown by the fine wires of a little bird-cage, which is 
hung against the wall of the house, resembles in its delicacy the 
lines of a spider-web — an impression the painter apparently 
was not anxious to diminish, for he has painted each little line 
with a most loving hand. So, too, has he depicted the long, 
narrow street at the side of the white house-front, and he has 
shown here pots of flowers blossoming, and touched in and out 
with sunshine and shadow, and the small white stones in the paved 
street. 

We in America have been accustomed to consider Fortuny's 
delicate and intricate drawing as a mark of an especial and pecu- 
liar way of regarding Nature. As we said before, we don't know 
how it came about, but he, as well as a good many other Spanish 
artists, is influenced to the same result, and a close observation of 
several of them shows that a like idea pervades all their work, 
which is no more unique in Fortuny than is the peculiar rendering 
that has made Duveneck's pictures charming, but which we disco- 
ver to be a way which other artists from Munich have of painting, 
though perhaps Duveneck does it best. 

Among pictures whose elaborate and complicated drawing cap- 
tivates the attention, is a scene in the interior of a studio, by Ca- 
sanova. This has an old duenna and a priest, and a young Spa- 
nish girl in it, besides the painter and his model. Age is not very 
lovely to contemplate, and especially Spanish old age ; but here, 
in a small face, hardly bigger than a nut, are seen the wrinkles in 
the chin, the falling in of the toothless upper jaw, and here, too, 
appear in tiniest shape the drawn tendons and cords in the out- 
stretched throat of the old beldame ; and these features are not 
roughly delineated, but are painted with microscopic care, as if 
they had been done by fairy fingers, and not by the big hand of a 
man. There is a great deal in the trick of these Spanish men, 
both in their drawing and colour, and they probably use old 
brushes, with only a point or one hair left in them, and they rub 
down half-dry surfaces with the end of a finger, or roughen up a 
spot of scarcely dry paint. But their trick is employed to respond 
to the subtlest sensibility of mind, and it resembles in its consum- 
mate skill the finest manipulation of the violin. 

In the pictures we saw of Casanova the head of the priest was 
as curiously delicate as that of his withered companion, and the 
skin of his shaven cheeks looked as wrinkled and old as hers. We 
have alluded to the trick of colour of some of these Spaniards, 
and Casanova has it in a very remarkable degree. The wall be- 
hind the figures in this picture is covered with old tapestry, and 
no chiaro-oscuro of Rembrandt's etchings could be more intricate 
or delicate than the wandering light which touches on a fold of 
the tapestry here, is lost in another spot where the obscurity of a 
shaded corner turns it half into shadow, while the colours are so 
soft, so peculiar, and so infinite in their gradations that they affect 
one more like musical sensations than as the coarser impressions 



which are usually derived through the eye. The amateurs in Ameri- 
ca, the picture-dealers, and in some degree the public generally, have 
of late supposed that Fortuny was the Spanish artist par excel- 
lence. His early death and the writings about his studies in fo- 
reign magazines and papers have naturally led to this conclusion ; 
but a careful examination of his pictures and those of his country- 
men, convinces us that he was one of a school, and that his de- 
lightful peculiarities were not all his own. No finer chance to 
study him was ever afforded, probably, than was recently enjoyed 
at the French Exposition, where in the gallery, surrounded by the 
works of his contemporaries, hung close together on one wall by 
themselves about thirty of his best works. Those in the Museo 
del Prado are by no means superior to these, and those we have 
had in New York, with the exception of the ' Serpent-Charmers,' 
that was owned by Mr. A. T. Stewart, are usually much smaller 
and less elaborate. In these thirty (or, more exactly, twenty-nine) 
paintings at the Exposition, one's first impression is of the same 
marvellous intricacy of colour that one receives from Casanova's 
pictures. Perhaps it is not quite so delicate as Casanova's, but it 
seems as if the whole gamut of tints had been stolen to put into 
shaded walls, complicated dresses, and queer old Moors and Arabs ; 
a splendid palette — perhaps the most splendid palette of colours 
we have ever seen — this great mass of pictures groups itself in our 
imagination. In the pictures of the Museo del Prado the drawing 
in a battle-scene on the plains of Spain, particularly, is less elabo- 
rate than in his figures usually, and one feels them rather as a sug- 
gestion than with their temperaments, their nationality, and their 
age expressed, as is generally the case in his later works. At the 
Paris Exposition, the study which most attracted us was a work 
that could scarcely commend itself except to an artist, for it was 
not showy in colour, and the subject was unpleasant. It repre- 
sented an old man naked to his waist, and brown and wrinkled 
with each mark of eld. But, notwithstanding the ugliness of this 
picture, one's attention was riveted to enquire how anyone could 
have such a sympathy with the peculiarities of another. Here was 
the loose skin, as the thin flesh drew around the twisted form ; 
here were the knotted joints, and the small, hard muscles and 
tendons stretching up over the body ; and yet, like all Fortuny's 
works, this modelling was not done in a coarse and staring way, 
like the delineations of Ribera, but the old man's body looked like 
a dried-up and withered flower, and its delicacy prevented its being 
disgusting, and in a certain way he seemed almost beautiful, with 
his pathetic signs of weakness and decay. The firm flesh, the 
full muscles, the straight bones, all were of the past, and nothing 
but the weak, feebly-trickling blood in the small, thin veins showed 
the life which was ebbing in the flight of time. 

Among the other Spaniards of the same school as Fortuny are 
F. Sala, Melida, Carbenero, and Aranda, who are all influenced 
by the same feeling for subtle drawing, but some of these men 
have less sense of colour, and especially Carbenero is more dis- 
tinctively French in his work. 

Among the most conspicuous of the new artists is Francisco 
Pradilla. Born at Saragossa, and a pupil of the Spanish Academy 
of Beaux-Arts at Rome, this year he exhibited a painting at the 
Salon at Madrid which gave him great distinction. The story of 
Dona Juana, called " The Foolish," is familiar to all readers of 
history ; and it will be recollected what a tender passion she 
entertained for her husband. She was the mother of Charles V., 
who immediately succeeded her when she had been declared in- 
sane. After the death of her husband, for a long time she tra- 
velled about the country with his dead body, and Pradilla in his 
painting represents a halting of Dona Juana and her party of at- 
tendants. The canvas on which the scene is depicted is a very 
large one, and the open country round about is a Spanish land- 
scape. Close in the foreground rests the coffin of the dead spouse 
of the queen upon its bier and covered with black cloth, while at 
its four corners tall candles drip down the wax from the flames 
which smoke and quiver in the strong wind so constant on the 
Spanish plateaus. At the side of the bier, Dona Juana, in black- 
velvet robes, has a face and figure animated and powerful ; but 
the eyes are wild and the look is that of a crazy woman. Those 
of us who saw the painting at Goupil's a few years ago of an in- 
sane mother cuddling up a block of wood, which she fancies to 
be her baby, will recall the terrible expression of the face of the 
mother. Pradilla 's woman is not quite so wild, but there is a re- 
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ality in the insane look of Dona Juana which fixes it firmly in the 
memory with a haunting power. 

About the queen are grouped her attendants, male and female. 
The set of painters to whom Pradilla belongs are as remote as 
possible in their style from Fortuny or Casanova. With figures the 
size of life they are rather grand and historical than interesting, 
from their colour or delicate drawing. Large forms, both draped 
and nude, are striking from their anatomy and force of expression. 
Pradilla's name is on every tongue in Madrid among amateurs, 
but we feel less sure of his real talent than of the men whose 
names we have already mentioned. 

Another painter of the same class as Pradilla is Casto Plasen- 
cia. He also was a pupil of the Spanish Academy at Rome, and 
a large painting of his in the Exposition, called the ' Birth of the 
Roman Republic,' has many of the characteristics of the Dofia 
Juana. A crowd of men half naked crowd eagerly forward to 
take their oath of allegiance. These men, whose muscles are well 
developed, whose action is strongly delineated, suggest posed mo- 
dels very positively to any one familiar with the nude pictures of 
so many of the French Salons. They are good as tours de force, 
but one can but ask himself, in contemplating so much disagree- 
able canvas, to what good are so many pictures made. Of course 
such pictures as this show study, industry, and a good deal of ana- 
tomical knowledge in the painter, but, so long as the element of 
charm is lacking, we find it hard to accord talent to the author. 



Another man of the same style is Manuel Ramirez 6 Ybafiez, 
whose ' Death of Pizarro ' has more poetry in its composition, and 
more feeling for colour ; while a painting by Rosales of the ' Death 
of Lucrece '—a large canvas, though of a hackneyed subject — yet 
possesses real beauty both of drawing and colour. Like Ribera, 
and also Couture, in its vivid light and shade, the spectator goes 
over the folds of the dress, the nice sense of the outlines, and the 
true and agreeable variations of colour between the lights and the 
half shadows with real pleasure and satisfaction. 

Rubio is an artist in the Madrid Gallery whose pictures one 
contemplates with interest, but, beyond those whose names we 
have mentioned, the Spanish artists with few exceptions are weak 
and dull. 

The little band we have sketched are perhaps more brilliant in 
feeling and more graceful than any artists in Europe ; and, with 
an imagination that is almost tropical in its love of colour and its 
weird fancy in drawing, Fortuny, Casanova, Rico, Aranda, Esco- 
sura, and the rest, are worthy to take a place as true artists among 
the best painters of Europe. 

They have not the motive in their paintings of Murillo or Ve- 
lasquez, whose spiritual descendants might perhaps better have 
been wrought in France or in England during this century, but the 
vivacity, the grace, and the comic elements of those painters often 
reappear in these pictures of to-day. 

S. N. Carter. 



NOTES. 



CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON.— The sixth 
annual meeting of the trustees was held on January 20th, when the 
usual reports were received, and all the officers of the Gallery reelected. 
Very few additions of works of Art were made during the past year. 
Recently an interesting portrait of John C. Calhoun, when Secretary of 
War, by Charles B. King, was purchased. The number of visitors in 
1878 was 71,172. Of these 59,255 were free, 7,350 pay, and 4,567 night 
visitors. At this meeting resolutions of thanks were passed to Mrs. B. O. 
Tayloe, of Washington, for her valuable prospective bequest of pictures, 
statuary, bronzes, ceramic ware, vertu, relics, curiosities, and library, which, 
after her death, will become the property of the Corcoran Gallery, to be 
placed apart as a monument to her late husband, Colonel Benjamin 
Ogle Tayloe. The value and interest of the collection may be judged 
by the following examples : Chief among the paintings is a Washington 
(bust-size) by Stuart, brought to this city by the artist when he came to 
paint President Jefferson and his Cabinet, and bought from him by 
Colonel John Tayloe, of whom and his wife there are also portraits by 
Stuart ; a Madonna by Carlo Dolce, from the Duchesse de Berri's col- 
lection, brought by Napoleon I. from the Pitti Palace ; portrait of Bishop 
White, 1836, Inman's masterpiece ; Neagle's portrait of Colonel R. M. 
Johnson ; Daniel Webster when a young man, by Charles B. King ; 
Henry Clay, by Dodge ; and other portraits, with numerous foreign and 
American landscapes, original and copied. In statuary there are busts 
of Byron, by Thorwaldsen ; of Colonel B. O. Tayloe, by Powers ; and 
of Mr. White, of Florida, by Greenough ; Canova's Venus and Dancing- 
Girl, 1818. The collection of porcelain is remarkably rich and rare, 
abounding in the finest Sevres and China ware. Among the former are 
pieces bearing portraits of Marie Antoinette, Princess Lamballe, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and Madame Elizabeth ; a dinner-service succes- 
sively the property of Marie Antoinette, Empress Josephine, and Mrs. 
Madison. Chinese and Japanese vases from the Tuileries after the es- 
cape of Louis Philippe. Of personal relics, a gold snuffbox, belonging 
to Caroline Bonaparte, a stone-cameo bracelet once worn by Pauline 
Borghese, Napoleon's cane, and a hickory cane used by General Jack- 
son. In addition to these there is a fine lot of bronzes, engravings, 
cameos, coins, curiosities, &c, which, when the bequest is ultimately 
placed, will add to its variety and interest. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the library of over 2,000 volumes comprises the choicest works 
on literature and Art. Colonel Tayloe was a gentleman of refined cul- 
ture, and was for a time attached to the American Legation at London. 
He travelled extensively through Europe, and brought home the trea- 
sures of European Art that figure in his widow's donation. 

The Rhode Island School of Design. — The Rhode Island Wo- 
men's Centennial Commission closed its labours in 1876, with sixteen 



hundred dollars in the treasury. This was securely invested as a nucleus 
for a School of Design, to be placed in Providence. Lovers of Art, 
waiting for an initial impulse, welcomed the opportune gift, matured 
their plans, and organised the Rhode Island School of Design, which 
wont into operation last September. Mr. Barry, of the Massachusetts 
State Normal Art-School, was engaged as head-master, with two assist- 
ants ; convenient rooms were secured in the Hoppin Homestead Build- 
ing ; accomplished lecturers were engaged, and pupils were invited to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the new school. Its object was 
clearly set forth — the instruction of artisans in drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and designing, that they may successfully apply the principles of 
Art to the requirements of trade and manufacture ; the training of stu- 
dents to enable them to instruct others, or become artists ; and the gene- 
ral advancement of public Art instruction. The plan of instruction was 
based on that of the State Normal Art-School in Boston, though, unlike 
that institution, it is carried on by tmstees, and supported by donations, 
membership-fees, and tuition. The Art-seed was sown in a fertile soil, 
is springing up abundantly, and giving a promise of future growth cheer- 
ing to the hearts of patrons and friends. In the day-school, every seat 
was engaged at the commencement of the term by pupils, mostly young 
women, attracted by a love of Art, or with the intention of making it a 
profession. In the evening-school, the seats were equally well filled by 
artisans, principally men who came to study the decorative designs 
needed in their special calling. One hundred and forty pupils were en- 
rolled on the records of the first term, including both day and evening 
schools. The second term, which commenced in February, is progress- 
ing under equally favourable auspices. Nearly five hundred drawings 
are laid aside by the master for the June exhibition, all completed work 
being reserved for this purpose. The collection will probably be in- 
creased by as many more. The work includes everything connected 
with decorative Art. Perspective, geometry, model-drawing, machine- 
drawing, drawing from life, designs for surface decorations, and water- 
colour painting, receive careful attention. 

Mr. Story's Design for the Washington Monument. — The 
Washington Monument Commission having decided to recommend 
Mr. Story's design for the completion or rather reconstruction of the 
monument in Washington, it will probably be accepted by Congress. 
The design is described as follows by The American Architect : " Mr. 
Story has encased — with marble, we presume — the shaft of the monu- 
ment, so that the work now done disappears completely in his drawing 
behind the vertical walls of an Italian campanile. The shaft is carried 
up to near three hundred feet, and capped with a pyramidal roof which 
rises to three hundred and fifty, and is crowned with the winged statue 
of Fame, of which we have heard. The first hundred feet and more of 



